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Thomas Aquinas 


Quodlibet One j Que st ion ^ 


Then two things were asked about ange Is* First, whether an angei 
depends on corporeal place according to its essence, whether it is 
in a corporeal place only according to its operat ion. Second, with 
respect to the motion of an angei, whether it can be moved from one 
end to the other without [being moved througb] the middle. 


Article 4: Whether an angei is in a place 
througb [its] operat ion alone* 

We proceed to the first point as follows; (1) It seems that an 
angei ia not in a place according to its operat ion a Ione. For being 
ia prior to operat ing. Therefore, being in a place is prior to 
operating in a place* But the posterior is not the cause of the 
prior. Therefore to operate in a place is not the cause why an 
angei is in a place. 

(2) Moreover, two ange Is can operate in one place. If there- 
fore an angei were in a place only througb [its] operat ion, it 
would follow that several angela would be together in one place, 
which is held to be impossible. 

But on the contrary: The more noble does not depend on the 
more ignoble. But the essence of an angei is more noble than a 
corporeal place. Therefore, it does not depend on a corporeal 
place . 

I reply: It is to be said that how an angei exists in a place 
can be viewed from the way in which a body exists in a place* For a 
body is an a place by touching the place. Now a body* s touch occurs 
through difnenslve quantity, which is not found in an angei since it 
is incorporeal. Rather its place is a Virtual quantity in it. 
Therefore, just as a body is in a place through the touch of 
dimensive quantity, so an angei is in a place through the touch of 
power, But if someone wants to call the touch of power an '*opera- 
tion", because of the fact that to operate is the proper effect of 
a power, [then] it may be said that an angei is In a place through 
[its] operation - yet in such a way that by 'operation* not only is 
motion under stood but any unifying ( unitio ) by which it unitas 
itself to a body by its own power by presiding over it, containing 
it, or in whatever other way- 

To the first [objection] therefore it is to be said that 
nothing prevents something from being absolutely prior that is not 
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prior with respect to [a certain] "this**- For instance, a subject 
body is prior to a surface absolutely, but not with respect to the 
fact that it is colored. And likewise body is absolute ly prior to 
touch* Nevertheless [a body] exxsts in a place through the touch of 
dimensi ve quantity. And likewise an angel [is in a place] through 
the touch of power* 

To the second [objectioo] it is to be said that if something 
is moved perfectly by one mover, it is not consistent that it be 
TDOved immediately by another [mover] simult aneously. Hence the 
reasoning is valid more in opposition to this [objectioni than in 
favor of it. 


Article Whether an angel can be moved from one extreme 
to the other without traversing the middle. 


We proceed to the second point as follows: (1) It seems that 
an angel cannot be moved from one extreme to the other unies s it 
traverse the middle* For everything that is moved, is in a state of 
being moved before ^t is in a state of having been moved ^ as is 
proved in Physics VI- But if an angel is moved from one extreme to 
the other, for instance from £ to b, [then] when it is at b it is 
in a state of having been moved. Therefore, it was in a state of 
being moved before. But not when it was at because then it was 
not yet moved. Therefore, when it is at which is in the middle 
between a and b. And so it has to traverse the middle. 

(2) Moreover, if an angel is moved from a to ^ without its 
traversing the middle, it will have to be corrupted in and be 
created again in b. But this is impossible, because then it would 
not be the same angel. Therefore, it has to traverse the middle. 

But to the contrary! Everything that traverses a middle has to 
traverse [a distance] equal to or less than itself before [it 
traverses a distance] greater (than itself], as is said in Physics 
VI, and as is apparent to sensatlon. But there can be no space 
smaller than an angel, which is indivisible. Therefore, it must 
traverse an equal [distance], which is an indivisible and point- 


1 ■ Text , com. 8. 
2. Text, com. 89. 
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like ( punctualis ) place « But there are an infinite [number] of 
points between any two boundaries of motlon. If there fore it were 
75 necessary that an angel in its motion traverse the middle, it would 
have to traverse an infinite [number of points which is impossi- 
ble. 

I reply: It is to be said that an angel^ if it wishes, can be 
moved from one extreme to the other without traversing the taiddle- 
80 And if it wishes^ it can traverse all the middle [regions]* The 
reason for this is because a body is in a place as contained by it. 
And therefore in moving it has to follow the condit ion of [its] 
place j so that namely it traverses the middle [regions] before it 
arrives at the extreme of the place, But since an angel is in a 
85 place by the touch of power, it i| not put under a place as con- 
tained by it. Rather it contains^ the place, [and] is dominant 
( supereminens ) in the place by its power, Hence it does not have 
the necessity of following the conditione of place in its motion. 
Rather the fact that it applies itself by the touch of power to 
90 this place and that and, if it wishes, without the middle - is 
subordinate to its will, just as the intelLect too can be applied 
to understanding one extreme - for instance, to white - and after- 
warda to black, indif ferently either thinking or not thinking about 
the intermediary colors , although a body [that is] subjected to 
95 color cannot be moved from white to black except through the mid- 
dle. 

To the first [objectioni therefore, it is to be said that the 
st at ement of the Philosopher and its proof have their place in 
continuous motion. But the motion of an angel does not have to be 
100 continuous. Rather the succession of the aforesaid applications is 
itself called its motion, just as also the succession of thoughts 
or affections is called the **motion" of a apiritual creature, 
according to Augustine in his literal commentary on Genesis. 

To the second [objectioni, it is to be said that this does not 
105 happen through the corruption of the angel or a new creat ion, but 
because its power dominates the place. 

With reapect to what was objected to the contrary, it is to be 
said that an angel is not in a place by measurement ( commensura t Io- 
nem ) , but rather by the applicat ion of its power to the place, 
110 which [appllcation j can be to a divisible or an indivisible place 
indif ferently . Hence [the angel] can be moved continuous ly, like 
something existing in a divisible place, continuous ly cutting off 
the space. But insofar as it is in an indivisible place, its motion 


3. Here and throughout this paragraph , 'contain' has its etymo- 
logical sensa of "hold together'\ 
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cannot be continuous or traverse all the middle [regions]- 


115 Quod libet One , Queat ion 10 


Then vith respect to the good of glory two things were asked about 
glorious bodies. First, whether a glorious body can naturally exist 
with another, non*glorious body in the same place « Second, whether 
this can happen by a miracle* 

120 Article 21 : Whether a glorious body can exist 

with another body in the same place. 

We proceed to the first point as follows: (1) It seems that a 
glorious body can naturally exist with another body in the same 
place. For i£ it is prevented from existing with another body in 
125 the same place, [that] is either because of [its] thickness ( gros- 
si tiem ) or fleshiness or else because of [its] dimensions, But [it 
is] not because of [its| thickness or fleshiness, because a glo- 
rious body is spiritual according to the Apostle, I Corinthians xv. 
Likewise, [it is] not because of [its] dimensions. For, since 
130 things that touch are those the extremities of which are together, 
it is necessary [when bodies touch] that a point of one natural 
body be together with a point of another, and a line with a line 
and a surface with a surface and, by the same reasoning therefore, 
a body with a body. Therefore, a glorious body is not prevented 
135 from naturally existing together with another body in the same 
place. 

(2) Moreover, the Commentator says in Book VllI of the 
Physics , text 82 of the commentary , that the parts of air and water 
enter into ( subintrant ) one another in part, because of the fact 
140 that in part they are of a spiritual nature. But glorious bodies 
will be altogether spiritual, as has been said already. Therefore, 
they will be able to enter into another body entirely, and likewise 
to be with them [in the same place]. 

But on the contrary: Glorif ication does not take away nature. 
145 But in its present state the human body cannot naturally exist 
together with another body in the same place. Therefore, neither 
will the glorified [body be able to do this] later on. 

I reply: It is to be said that clearly in its present state 
the human body cannot exist with another body in the same place. If 
150 therefore the glorious body is naturally able to exist with another 
body in the same place because of some property ( proprietatem ) 
imparted [ to it], that property takes away that because of which 
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the human body in its present state is prevented from existing with 
another body in the same place. Thereforej we must consider what it 
is that prevents this. 


Now sotne people say that this (preventing factor] is thickness 
or a certain fleshiness that is taken away by a gift of glory that 
they call **8ubtlety**. But this is not intelligible. For what this 
kind of fleshiness or thickness is is not to be found. For it is 
not some quality, because there can be no quality such that, when 
it is removed, a body can exi st with another body in the same 
place. Likewise , it cannot be a form or matter, which are the parta 
of the essence. For then the whole essence of the human body would 
not remain with glory, which is heretical. 

And therefore it is to be said that this preventing [factor] 
is nothing other than the dimensions under which the corporeal 
matter stands* For it is necessary that, in whatever genus, that 
which exists by itself is a cause. Now distinction according to 
site ( situm ) primarily and by itself pertains to dimensive quanti- 
ty, which is defined to be quantity having position. Hence also the 
parts in a subject have a distinction according to site from the 
fact that they are subject to a dimension. And just as the dis- 
tinction of diverse parts of one body is according to the diverse 
parts of one place through dimensions, so [too] because of diverse 
dimensions diverse bodies are distinguished according to diverse 
places. For an actual division of corporeal matter makes two 
bodies, while a potential divisibility [makes] two parts of one 
body. Thus too the Philosopher says in Physics IV^ that, just as 
water or air that enters into a wooden cube has to cease ( cedat ) 
from [beingj water or air, so it would have to be that separated 
dimensions ceased i£ a vacuum were posited. 

Since therefore glory does not take away the dimensions of a 
body, I say that a glorious body cannot naturally exist with an- 
other body in the same place because of some property impar te d [to 
it I . 


To the first [objectionj, therefore, it is to be said that the 
human body in its present state is prevented from existing with 
another body in the same place, as was said, not because of a 
fleshiness or thickness that is taken away by glory. (For the 
Apostle opposes spirituality to the animality according to which 
the body needs sustenance, as Augustine says, but he does not 


4. The edit ion suggests rather ^' Topics , Ch. 76**. I have not 
located this reference. 
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oppose it to thickness or fleshiness.) Rather it is impeded because 
of diraensions. Now the reasoning that was raised in objection to 
the contrary is included by the Philosopher aioong sophistical 
195 reasonings in Physics IV, For place ia not attributed ( debetur ) to 
a point or a line or a surface, but to a body- Hence it does not 
follow, if the ends ( termini ) of bodies that touch one another are 
together, that because of this several bodies can exist in the same 
place, 

200 To the second [objection] it is to be said that> as the Com- 

mentator explalns in the same place, the “entering into** ( subin- 
tractio ) occurs through condensat ion» and they are said to have 
spiritual power ( virtutem ) because of their being rarified ( rarita- 
tem ) , Now it would be erroneous to say that glorious bodies are 
205 spiritual in the sense that they are like air and the winds , as is 
ciear from Gregory» Book XIX of the Moralia. 


Article 22 : Whether a glorious body can in any way 
exist together in the same place with another body. 

We proceed to the second point as follows; (1) It seems that 
210 a glorious body can in no way exist together with another body in 
the same place. For as one body is to one place, so two bodies 
[are] to two places. Therefore, commuting [the proportion ( commuta- 
tim ) , as one body is to two places, so two bodies [are] to one 
place. But one body can in no way exist in two places. Therefore, 
215 neither [can] two bodies [exist] in one place. 

(2) Moreover, if two bodies exist in one place, take the two 
points at the two extremes of the place- It follows therefore that 
between these two points there will be two straight lines through 
the two bodies existing in the same place, which is impossible. 
220 Therefore, it is impossible for two bodies to exist in the same 
place. 

But to the contrary, there is the fact that Christ entered in 
to his disciples while the entrances where closed, as John XX as 
it. This cannot be unless his body were together in the same place 
225 with the body o£ the doors - Therefore a glorious body can exist 
with another body in the same place. 

I reply: It ia to be said that for two bodies to exist in the 
same place is prevented by [their] dimensions, as was just said, 
because corporeal matter is divided according to dimensions. But 
230 dimensions are distinguished according to situation ( situm ) . Now 
God, who is the first cause of all things, can conserve an effect 
in being without [its] proximate causes. Hence, just as he conser- 
ves the accidenta without [their] subject in the case of the sacra- 
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raent of the altar, so he can conserve the distinctiori of corporeal 
235 matter, aod of the dimensions in it, without a diversity of situa- 
tion4 

Therefore, it can happen by a loiracle that two bodies exist in 
the same place. Hence it is attributed to the body of Christ by the 
saints that it issued fortb from the closed womb of the Virgin, and 
240 that it entered by divine power ( virtutem ) when the eatrances were 
closed. And likewise, I say that the glorious body, whicb wiLl be 
likened ( configuratum ) to the body of the splendor ( claritatis ) of 
Christ, will be able to exist with another body in the same place, 
not because of some created power imparted [to it], but by the help 
245 of the divine power alone , which performs thia, just as the body of 
Peter cured the sick by its shadow, but with the help of the divine 
power that did the miracles- 

To the first [objection] therefore, it is to be said that one 
should use a commuted proportion as follows: As the first is to the 
250 second - for instance, two to three - so the third [is] to the 
fourth, Therefore, commuting [the proportion], as the first is to 
the third, so too the second [is] to the fourth ^ that is, three to 
six. And the reasoning ought to proceed in accordance with this. As 
one body is to one place, so two bodies [are] to two places. 
255 Therefore, as one [body is] to two bodies, so one place [is] to two 
places . 

And 80 it does not follow that if one body cannot exist in two 
places, two bodies cannot exist in one place. For it implies a 
contradict ion for one body to exist locally in two places, because 

260 it belongs to the not ion of a place that it is the boundary what is 

in that place ( locati ) . But a boundary ie that outside of which 
there is nothing of the thing. Hence nothing of what is in a place 
can exist in an exterior place. If it is posited to exist in two 
places, it follows that it is outside its own place, and so it 
265 follows that it is in a place and not in a place. Neither is the 

case of the body of Christ an objection, because [the body of 

Christ] is not tn the sacrament of the altar logically, but rather 
by conversion. 

To the second [objection] it is to be^ said that for two 
270 straight mathemat ical lines to exist between two points is impos- 
sible, because no other reason for the distinctiori can be under- 
stood in them except from [their] s i tua t ion, But for two natural 


5. Readlag 'inter* for the edi t ion 's 'infra*. 
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lines to exist between two points is impossible by nature, to be 
sure, but possible by a mirae le. For there remains another reason 
for the distinction in the two lines , froni the diversity of the 
subject bodies, which are conserved by the divine power even though 
the diversity of [their] situation has been removed. 


Quodlibet Three » Question y_ 


It was asked about God, about angels, about men and about purely 
280 corporeal creatures. About God it was asked both about the divine 
nature and about the assumed human nature* With respect to the 
divine nature two things were asked about the power of God: (1) 
whether God can bring it about ( facere ) that matter exists without 
form; (2) whether he can bring it about that the same body exists 
285 locally in two places at once* 

Article One : Whether God can bring it about 
that matter exists without form. 

We proceed thus to the first point. It seems that God can 
bring it about that matter exists without form. For just as matter, 
290 according to its being, depends on form, so an accident [depends] 
on a subject, But God can bring it about that an accident exists 
without a subject, as is ciear in the sacrament of the altar* 
Therefore, he can bring it about that matter exists without form. 

But to the contrary: God cannot make contradictorias exist 
295 together. But for matter to exist without form implies a contradic- 
tion, insofar as the being of matter implies ( importat ) an act, 
which is a form* Therefore, God cannot bring it about that matter 
exists without form* 

I reply: It is to be said that the active strengtb ( virtus ) of 
300 any thing whatever is to be assessed according to the mode of its 
essence, insofar as any thing whatever acts to the extent that it is 
actually a being. Hence if in some thing there is found a form or 
nature [that is] not limited or contracted, its strength will 
extend itself to ali the acts or effects that belong to that 
305 nature. For instance, if it were understood that there existed a 
heat subsisting by itself or in some subject that received [heat] 


6, Reading ’ inter' for the editiones 'intra’* 
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according to all its power ( posse ) , it would follow that [that 
subsisting heat or that subjecti would have the strength to produce 
all the acts and effects of heat. But if some subject did not 

310 receive heat according to all its power ^ but rather with some 
contractiori and limi tat ion, it would not have an active strength 
with respect to all the acts or effects of heat, 

Now since God is subsisting being itself, it is ciear that the 
nature of being belongs to God inflnitely, without any limitation 
315 or contractlon, Hence, his active strength extends itself infinite- 
ly to all being and to all that which can have the aspect ( ratio- 
nem ) of being. Therefore, that alone can be excluded from the 

divine power ( potentia ) which is inconsistent with the notion 
( rationi ) of being “ and this not because of a defect in the divine 
320 power, but rather because it cannot be a being, and so cannot be 
brought about« 

Now a non-being that simultaneously and in the same respect 

exists is inconsistent with the notion of being, Hence, it cannot 

be brought about by God that something exist and not exist at once, 
325 Neither can anything that includes a contradic t ion [be brought 
about by God], But for matter to exist in act without form is like 
that. For everything that actually exists either is itself an act 
or else is a power participating an act. But actually to exist is 
inconsistent with the notion of matter, which according to its 
330 proper notion is a being in potency* It remains therefore that 
[matter] cannot exist in act except to the extent that it partici- 
pates an act, But the act participated by matter is nothing other 
than form. Hence it is the same thing to say that matter exists in 
act and [to say] that matter has a form. 

335 Therefore, to say that matter exists in act without form is to 

say that contradictories exist at once. Hence it cannot be brought 
about by God. 

Therefore, with respect to what was objected to the contrary, 
it is to be sald that an accident, according to its being, depends 
340 on a subject as on a cause that sustains it. And because God can 
produce all the acts of secondary causes without those secondary 
causes, he can conserve an accident in being without a subject. But 
matter, according to its actual being, depends on form to the 
extent that form is the very act of [matter]. Hence the case is not 
345 similar. 


Article Two : Whether God can make the same body 
exist locally in two places at once. 

We proceed to the second point as follows. It seems that God 
can make one body exist locally in two places at once. For it is 
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350 more difficult that this substance be changed into that substance 
than that this accident be changed into that accident, But in the 
case of the sacrament of the altar, from the fact that the 
substance of the bread, while its dimensione remain according to 
which it is conunensurate with a place, is converted by the power of 
355 God into the substance of the body of Christ, it follows that the 
same body of Christ is not locally in two places at once according 
to the measureraent ( commensurationem ) of its own dimensions, but 
rather sacramentally* Therefore, he can bring it about that the 
diraension of this body is converted into the dimension of another 
360 body. And thus the same body will exist locally in two places at 
once. 

But to the contrary: Every two places are dis tinguished from 
one another in accordance with sorae contrarie ty of place, These are 
up and down, before and behind, right and left, But God cannot 
365 bring it about that two contraries exist at once. For this implies 
a contradic tion. Therefore, God cannot bring it about that the same 
body exist locally in two places at once. 

I reply; It is to be said that for some body to exist locally 
in some place is nothing e Ise than for the body to be circumscribed 
370 and comprehended by the place according to the measurement of its 
own dimensions- Now what is comprehended by some place exists in 
that place in such a way that nothing of it exists outside that 
place. Hence to posit that it exists locally in this place and yet 
exists in another place is to posit that contradictories exist at 
375 once, Hence, in accordance with the premises , this cannot be 
brought about by God, 

Therefore, with respect to what was objected to the contrary 
it is to be said that it is more difficult for this accident to be 
changed into that accident than for this substance to be changed 
380 into that substance, both because the two substances come together 
in the materia! subject that is an essential part of either 
substance, and [also] because a substance has individuation through 
itself while an accident is not individuable through itself but 
through [its] subject. Hence it cannot agree with [the not ion of an 
385 accident] that this accident be converted into that accident. 
Nevertheless , given that this dimension were converted into that 
dimension, it does not follow that the same body would exist in two 
places at once, but only in one. For just as after the substance of 
the bread is converted into the substance of the body of Christ, 
390 there are then not two substances there but only one, so too if 
this dimension of this body is converted into that dimension of 
another body, there will not then be two dimensions but only one. 
And so it would not be measured by diverse places, but only by one. 
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Quodlibet Four^ Que st ion ^ 


395 Next we must consider those things to which the divine power cnn 
extend itself- And with respect to this, two things are asked- 
First, whether God can reduce something to nothing. Second, if 
something were reduced to nothing, whether God can res tore it the 
same in number. 


400 Art icle 4: Whether God can reduce something to nothing. 

We proceed to the first point as follows. It seems that God is 
able to reduce something to nothing. For there is an equal distance 
between non-being and being and between being and non-being. But 
God can make something from nothing, Therefore, God can make 
405 nothing from something, 

But on the contrary: God cannot be a defective cause* But a 
cause that makes [something] tend to non-being is a defective 
cause, Therefore, God cannot reduce something to nothing. 

I reply; It ia to be said that we can speak of the power of 
410 God in two ways; in one way absolute ly, by conaidering his power; 
in another way, consider ing it in relation ( in ordine ) to his 
wisdom or foreknowledge . There fore, speaking absolute ly about the 
power of God, in that way God can reduce the whole of creat ion to 
nothing, The reason for this is because a creature is not only 
415 produced in being by the ac t ion of God, but is also conserved in 
being through the action of God, according to what [was said] to 
the Hebrews 1: 3, ’'Carrying ali things by the word of his power”. 
Hence Augustine says in Book IV of his literal commentary on Gene- 
sis that ”the power of God, if at some time it ceased from ruling 
420 the things that were created, their species would also cease at the 
same time and every nature would perish”, 

Now just as God acts by his own will for the production of 
things, and not by a necessity of nature, so too for their conser- 
vat ion. And therefore he can wlthdraw his action from the conser- 
425 ving of things, and by that fact ali things would fall away, 

But if we are speaking of the power of God in relation to his 
wisdom and foreknowledge, in that way it cannot happen that a thing 
is reduced to nothing, because the divine wisdom does not contain 
this. For "God created, so that ali things might be", as is said in 
430 Wisdom 1:14, not so that they pass away into nothing. 

The first [objection] therefore we concede, to the extent that 
it deals with absolute power. 
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With respact to the second [preliminary arguraeat]^ it is to be 
said that something can be the cause of some defect in two ways: in 
435 one way, frora its proper intention, as when something that takes 
light away causes shadows. And in this way that which causes a 
defect does not have to be a defective cause. Now in this way God 
can be the cause of some defect or blinding or hardening, or even 
of annihilation , if he wanted. In another way something can be a 
440 cause of a defect beyond [its] intention. And in this way the cause 
of a defect is always defective, because frora the defect of the 
agent it happens that it does not induce perfection in its effect. 
And in this way God can in no way be the cause of a defect or of a 
tending to non^^being. 


445 


Art icle Whether God can res tore nuraerically 
the sarae thing that was reduced to nothing. 


with respect to the second point , we proceed as follows: (1) 
It seems that God cannot restore nuraerically the sarae thing that 
wa^ reduced to nothing. For the Philosopher says in ^ generatione 
450 II ^ that things the substance of which is corrupted are not re- 
peated the sarae in nuraber, 5ut the substance of things that are 
reduced to nothing is corrupted, Therefore, they cannot be repeated 
the same in numbar. 


(2) But to t^e contrary, there is what Augustine says in On 
455 the City of God IV : *'If human flesh had perished in alL respects, 

and nothing of its matter remained in any hiding-place , could not 
the Omnipotent restore it if he wished?** But when no matter remains 
of the thing corrupted, that which is corrupted is reduced to 
nothing, Therefore, God can restore the same in nuraber that which 
460 was reduced to nothing, 

(3) More over, differeoce is the cause of number, as Damascene 
says, But nothing does not make any difference, for there are no 
species and differences of non-being, according to the Philosopher, 


7. Text • com. 70, 
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Therefore, what is restored by God can be one and the same in 
number^ even though it had been reduced to nothing, 

1 reply; It is to be said that among things that can be 
reduced to nothing, a certain difference must be observed. For 
there are some things the unity of which has a continuity of dura- 
tion in its [very] notion, as is ciear in the case of motion and 
time. And therefore the interruption of such things is indirectly 
contrary to their unity according to number, Now things that imply 
a contradic tion are not contained among the number of things possi- 
ble to God, because they are lacking in the notion of being. And 
therefore, if [things] of this sort are reduced to nothing, God 
cannot res tore them the same in number. For thia would be for 
contradic tories to be true together, namely if an interrupted 
motion were one thing. 

But there are other things the unity of which does not have in 
its notion a continuity of duration, like the unity of permanent 
things, unless [it is] by accident insofar as the subject of their 
being is motion. For then both are such things measured by time, 
and their being is one and continuous according to the unity and 
continuity of time. And because an acting nature cannot produce 
these things without motion, hence it is that a natural agent 
cannot restore them the same in number, if they had been reduced to 
nothing or if they had been corrupted according to substance. But 
God can restore such things, and without motion, since it is in his 
power that he produce effects without intermediary causas. And 
therefore he can restore them the same in number, even though they 
had lapsed into nothing. 

Hence the reply to the first and second [objections] is ciear. 

To the third [objection], it is to be said that nothing is not 
a difference of any being, if by the fact that something is reduced 
to nothing the continua tion of ita being is interrupted, which 
pertalns to the unity of a motion and of the things that follow on 
motion. 


Quodlibet Eight , Que s tion ^ 


Our question turns on three points: First, the things that pertain 
to nature; second, the things that pertain to blame and grace; 
third, the things that pertain to punishment or glory. On the first 
point it was asked: First, about the things that pertain to created 
nature; second, about the things that pertain to uncreated nature. 
About uncreated nature two things were asked; First, whether the 
number six, according to which all creatures are said to be per- 
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505 fected, is the creator or a creature; second» about the ideal 
rea&ons that are in the divine mind, whetber they are related more 
to [their] examples ^ that ia, to creat ures - by reason of their 
singularity or by reason of [their] specific nature. 

Article _l: Whetber the aforesaid [numberj 
510 six is the creator. 

We proceed to the first point as follows: (1) It seema that 
the aforesaid [number] six is the creator. For when every creature 
is taken away, perfection does not retnain except in the creator, 
But when every creature made in the works of the six ^ays is 
515 removed, there remains the perfection in the number six, 

Augustine says in Book IV of his literal commentary on Genesis, 
’'And so, if these did not exist,** namely, the works of the six 
days , "*it would be perfect," namely, [the number] six; ”now unless 
[the number six] were perfect, these [works of the six days] would 
520 not be made perfect in accordance with it.” Therefore, the number 
six is the creator, 

(2) But it was said that Augustine is speaking about six with 
respect to the idea of six that is in the divine mind, To the 
contrary: Just as, when ali creat ures are taken away, there remains 

525 the perfection in the idea of the number six, so there remains the 
idea of a stone in the divine mind. Therefore, the nixnber six would 
not have any preeminence over a stone in this respect, But this 
seeiQS to be contrary to Augustine* s intention, 

(3) Moreover, that vhich is more permanent than every creature 
530 is not created, but rather the creator. Now the number six is more 

permanent than heaven and earth, which nevertheless seem to be the 
most permanent creaturas. Hence Augustine says in Book IV of his 
literal commentary on Genesis, *'It is easier to cross over 
heaven and earth, which are made according to the number six, than 
535 to be able to bring it about that the number six is not the sum 
( compleatur ) of its [aliquot] parts . Therefore, [the number] six is 
not a creature but rather the creator. 


9* The point of these argumenta rests on the fact that the number 
six is a '^perfect” number, that is, a number equa! to the sum of 
its aliquot parts. Thus, 6 = 1+2+3. 

10. PL 34, 301. 

11, Ibid. 
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But on the contrary: The perfection of a creature does not 
conaist of parts. Neither is there any^^ing in it that has parts. 
540 But» as Augustine says in the same book, '’We find that the number 

six is perfect by reason of the fact that it is the sum of its 

[aliquot] parts.” Thereforej the number six is not the creator» but 
rather a creature. 

I reply; It ia to be said that, according to Avicenna in his 
545 Metaphysics , there are three ways of considering any nature. First, 
insofar as it is considered according to the being it has iti singu- 
lars. For instance, the being of ”stone” in this stone and that 
8 tone. But there is another way of considering a nature, according 
to its intelligible being. For instance, the nature of a stone is 

550 considered insofar as it is in the intellect* The third way of 

considering a nature, however, is absolute, insofar as it abstracta 
from either being. According to this way of considering it, the 
nature of a stone, or of anything else, is considered with respect 
to only those things that belong to such a nature by itself. 

555 Now of these three ways of considering [a nature], two always 

maintain uniformly the same order [with respect to one another]. 

For the absolute considerat ion of some nature is prior to its 

consideration according to the being it has in singulars. But the 
third way of considering the nature, which is according to the 
560 being it has in the intellect, does not always stand in the same 
order with respect to the other ways of considering [the nature]. 
For the consideration of a nature according to the being it has in 
the intellect that takes it from things is subsequent to the other 
ways of considering it. It is by this kind of order that the 

565 knowable precedes the knowledge [of it], and the sensible the 

sensation [of it], and so too the mover [precedes] the moved and 
the cause the cauaed. But the consideration of a nature according 
to the being it has in the intellect that causes the thing precedes 
the other two ways of considering it. For when the intellect of the 
570 artisao contrives some form of an artificial object, the nature or 
form of the artificial object, considered in itself, is posterior 
to the intellect of the artisan. And consequently the sensible box 
[made by the artisan], which has such a form or such a species, 
[is] also [posterior to the intellect of the artisan]. 

575 Now just as the intellect of the artisan is to the artificial 

object, so too the divine intellect is to all creatores. Hence the 
first way of considering any nature whatever is according as it is 
in the divine intellect. But the second way of considering any 
nature is absolutely. The third [way of considering it is] ac- 


12. PL 34, 296. 


580 cording as it has being in the things themselves, or in the angelic 
mind* The fourth [is] according to the being it has in our Intel- 
lect. And therefore Dionysius says in ^ the Divine Names, Ch. 12, 
while he is assigning this order, that the first among ali things 
is God, the "subs tanti ficator" of things, But afterwards [corae] the 
585 gifts of God, which are shown to creatures, considered both univer- 
sally and particularly , like Beauty by itself, [and] Life by it- 
self, that is, the very nature of life, which he says is a gift 
Corning from God, Then [come] the participants in [those gifts], 
considered universally and particularly, These are the things in 
590 which the nature has being. 

In [all] these cases, therefore, that which is prior is always 
the reason for the posterior. When the posterior is taken away, the 
prior remains, but not the other way around. Hence it is that that 
which belongs to a nature according to its absolute considerat ion 

595 is the reason why it belongs to soine nature according to the being 

it has in singulars, and not conversely. For Socrates is rational 
because man is rational, and not the other way around, Hence, given 
that Socrates and Plato did not exist, stili rationality would 
belong to human nature, Likewise too, the divine intellect is the 
600 reason for the nature considered absolutely and in singulars. And 
the nature absolutely considered and in singulars is the reason for 
the human understanding [of it], and in a certain way the raeasure 
of it, 

Therefore, Augus tineas remarks about six can be under stood in 

605 two ways. In one way, so that by the number six there is understood 

the nature of six absolutely, to which perfection belong primarily 
and by itself, This [nature] is the reason for the perfection of 
the things that participate in six, Hence when all the things that 
are perfected by six are taken away, perfection stili belongs to 
610 the nature six. And in this way *six* names a created nature. 

In another way six can be understood according to the being it 
has in the divine intellect. In this way its perfection is the 
reason for the perfection found in creatures established in accor- 
dance with [the number] six, If these also were taken away, perfec- 
615 tion would remain in the aforesaid [number] six. 

Now in this way six will not be a creature, but rather the 
reason of the creature in the creator, which is the idea of six, 

and is in reality the same thing as the divine essence, differing 

only by reason, 

620 To the first [ob ject ion] therefore it is to be said that when 

all the creatures that were made during the six days are taken 
away, it is not said that perfection remains in the number six as 
though the number six had some being in the nature of things even 

though no creature existed, Rather [it is] because when every 

625 created being is taken away, the absolute consideration of the 
nature '*six*' remains, insofar as it abstracts from every kind of 
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being. And it is in this way that perfection is attributed to it, 
just as if all individual men were taken away, stili rationality 
would remain at tribu table to humati nature. 


To the secood [objection] it is to be said that just as among 
create d things the re are some more common and some more contracted, 
so too the reasons of the more common things in God extend to more 
things, but (the reasons of] the less common things [extend] to 
fever. Now because unity and multitude are common to all created 
things, therefore also the idea! reason of number extends to all 
creatores. Hence Boethius says at the beginning of his Arithmetica , 
”A11 things wbatever that are const itote d from the primordial 
nature of things seem to be formed by the species of numbers." For 
this was the principal thing in the mind of the [their] constitu- 
tor- Now the exemplar or idea of a stone does not extend to all 
creaturas - And therefore, if **six” is taken for the idea of six in 
this sense, stili six vili be more eminent than a stone, that is 
than the idea of a stone, namely, Insofar as it extends to more 
things . 

Again, perfection belongs to six according to the nature of 
six, but [it does] not [belong in this way] to a stone- 

To the third [objection] it is to be said that it is not 
Augu8tine*s intention to say that even if other creatures cross 
heaven and earth, "six” would remain according to some created 
belng, but rather that [even] if all creatures lacked being, stili 
the nature of six, which belongs to its perfection, would remain, 
insofar as it abstracts from every being of this kind, just as also 
human nature will remain such that rationality will belong to it. 

But as for what was objected to the contrary, it is to be said 
that although in God there cannot be anything having parts, never- 
the less the reason of a thing that has parts can be in him. And so 
there is in him the reason of [the number] six constitutad from 
[its] parts, and [also] the reason of its parts. 

Therefore, what is restored by God can be one and the same in 
number, even though it had been reduced to nothing. 

I reply: It is to be said that among things that can be 
reduced to nothing, a certain difference must be observed. For 
there are some things the unity of which has a continuity of dura— 
tion in its [very] notion, as is ciear in the case of motlon and 
time* And therefore the interruption of such things is indirectly 
contrary to their unity according to number. Now things that imply 
a contradic tion are not contained among the number of things possi- 
ble to God, because they are lacking in the notion of being. And 
therefore, if [things] of this sort are reduced to nothing, God 
cannot restore them the same in number* For this would be for 
contradictor ies to be true together, namely if an interrupted 
motlon were one thing. 
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But there are other things the unity of which does not have in 
its not ion a continuity of durat ion, like the unity of permanent 
675 things, unless [it is] by accident insofar as the subject of their 
being is motion. For then both are such things measured by time, 
and their being is one and continuous according to the unity and 
continuity of time. And because an acting nature cannot produce 
these things without raotion, hence it is that a natural agent 
680 cannot restore them the same in number, if they had been reduced to 
nothing or if they had been corrupted according to substance. But 
God can restore such things, and without motion, since it is in his 
power that he produce effects without intermediary causes* And 
there fore he can restore them the same in number, even though they 
685 had lapsed into nothing. 

Hence the reply to the first and second [objections] is ciear. 

To the third [objection], it is to be said that nothing is not 
a difference of any being, if by the fact that something is reduced 
to nothing the continuation of its being is interrupted, which 
690 pertains to the unity of a motion and of the things that follow on 
motion. 


Quod libet Nine , Question _1 


It was asked first about Christ the head, then about the members. 
About Christ three things were asked: first, with respect to the 
695 divine nature; second, with respect to the union of the human 
nature with the divine; third, with respect to the species under 
which he is contained in the sacr ament of the altar. 


Article Whether God can make inf inites 
actually exist. 

700 With respect to the first point, it was asked whether God can 

make inf inites actually exist. And it seems not. For God can make 
something greater than all that which he makes, because the work is 
not equal to the power, as Hugh of Saint Victor says. But there 
cannot be anything greater than an infinite in act. There fore, it 
705 cannot be that he should make an infinite in act- 

But on the contrary; God can make more than man can say or 
think, according to the [remark] in Luke 1: 37, ”For God every word 
shall not be impos sible.” But man can say ''to be an infinite in 
act", and even think [it], since certain philosophers have posited 
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710 it, as is ciear in Physics III. Therefore, God can make an infi- 
nite in act. 

I reply: It is to be said that when it is said tbat God cannot 
make something, this is not because of a defect of the divine power 
but rather because of an incompossibility that is involved in what 
715 is made. Now this can happen in two ways. [It can happen] in one 
way, because it is inconsistent with what is made insofar as it Is 
made. For instance, we say that God cannot make some creature that 
conserves itself in being, because from the fact that some thing is 
posited to have a superior, it is posited to need a conserva- 

720 tor, since the cause of a thinga*s being is the same as what 

conserves the thing in being. 

[The incompossibility mentioned above can also happen] in 
another way, because it is inconsistent with this thing made inso- 
far as it is this thing made. For instance, if we say that God 
725 cannot make a horae be rational. For to be rational, although it ia 
not inconsistent with what is made insofar as it is a made, never- 
theless this thing made - namely, being rational - is inconsistent 
with every horae insofar as it is a horse, in the defini tion of 
which 'irrational* occurs- 

730 tfow some people say that God cannot make an infinite exist in 

act, because for an infinite to exist is inconsistent with what is 
made insofar as it is made. For it is againat the [very] notion of 
a creature that it shouid equal the creator, which one would have 
to posit if there were some infinite creature. For the infinite is 
735 not greater than the infinite. 

But that does not seem a reasonable thing to say. For no thing 
prevents that which is infinite in one way from being surpassed by 
that which is infinite in several ways. For instance, if there 
existed some body infinite according to length but finite in 
740 breadth, it would be less than a body infinite in length and 
breadth. Now, given that God made some body actually infinite, that 
body to be sure would be infinite in dimensi ve quantity, but it 
would of necesslty have the bounded nature of a species and would 
be limi te d by the very fact that it would be a natural thing. Hence 
745 it would not be equal to God, whose being and essence are infinite 
in ali ways. 


13. Text, com. 37. 

14. Reading 'rei' for the edition*s 'rem'. 
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But other people said that to be in some way infinite in act 
is not inconsistent with what is made insofar as it is made^ or 
with th is thing made insofar as it is this thing made, ^hich is a 
750 being in act. But in some way it inconsistent with being in act 
to be infinite. And this Is the op inion of Algazel. For he distin- 
guishes two kinds of infinite, naraely, the infinite in itself ( per 
se ) and the infinite by accident. This distinction can be under- 
stood as follows. Since the infip^te is principally found in quan- 
755 tity, as is said in Physics I, if the quantity in which the 
infinite consists has such a multitude [that] each part of it 
depends on another and has a fixed [position in the] order, so that 
each part of that multitude is required in itself, then the infi- 
nite in such a quantity is said to be infinite in itself. For 
760 instance, this is ciear in the case where a stick is moved by a 
hand, the hand by the muscles and nerves, which are moved by the 
soul. If this went on to infinity, so that namely the soul is moved 
by another and so on to infinity, or e Ise the stick moved some thing 
else and so on to infinity, the multitude of these movers and 
765 things moved will be an infinite in itself. 

But if the quantity in which the infinite consists results 
from several things that have the same [position in the] order, and 
[any given] aumber of them is not required except by accident, then 
there will be an infinite by accident* For instance, if some smithy 
770 makes a knife, for the construet ion of which he needs many hammers 
because of the fact that one is broken after another, and one 
[hammer] takes the place of the other in succession and holda the 
[place In the] order that the other one did if such a multitude 
[of hammers] should grow to infinity, it would be called an infi— 
775 nite by accident and not in itself. For the infinite multitude of 

hammers is accidental to the smithy’ s work, since it could equally 

have been fulfilled by one hammer as by infinitely many, if [the 
one] had held out. 

They say therefore that an infinite in itself is inconsistent 

780 with what it is to exist in act, insofar as in the case of things 

that in themselves have an order the last one must be fulfilled, 
except ^ghrough a compar ison in some way with ali the prior 
things. And so for the construet ion of one thing an ordered 
influx of infinite things will be required, if there is something 


15, Text. com. 15. 

16. The sense of this clause is unclear. 
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785 infinite in itself. And so it could oever be completed, since one 
cannot traverse inf inites. 

But an infinite by accident, according to them, is not incon- 
sistent with what it is to exist in act, since one part o£ the 
multitude does not depend on the othar. Hence, in accordance with 
790 this, nothing prevents there existing an infinite in act. For 

instance, Algazel says in his Metaphysics that the rational souls 

of dead men are infinite in act, insofar as he maintains that the 
generat ion of men has existed from eternity and that souls remain 
after the death of the bodies. According to this opinion, God could 

795 make infinites, or an infinite in act, even if an infinite in act 

is not found in nature. 

But to the contrary, the Commentator says on Metaphysics 
that neither an infinite in itself nor an infinite by accident can 
exist in act. An infinite by accident, however, is found in poten- 
800 cy, but not an infinite in itself. And so, according to him, to be 
infinite is altogether inconsistent with what it is to exist in 
act. 

And this [view] seems to be the truer. For there cannot actu- 
ally exist in reality something unspecified, related indif ferently 
805 to the diverse species. For although the intellect conceives animal 
not specified by a rational or irrational difference, nevertheless 
there cannot actually exist an animal that it not rational or 
irrational. Thus according to the Philosopher, there is nothing in 
a genus that is not in some species of [the genus]. Nov every 
810 quantity is specif iedj^^y a certain boundary of the quantity - for 
instance, the species of multitude are two and three and so on, 
and the species of magnitude are two cubits and three cubits and so 
on “ or by some determinate measure. Hence it is impossible so to 
find some quantity in act that it is not limited by its own bounda- 
815 ries. Now since the infinite belongs to quantity, and it is called 
infinite by the taking away of the boundary, it will be impossible 
for there to exist an inficite in act. Because of this the Philoso- 
pher says in Physics III that the infinite is like matter not 
yet specified but existing under a privat ion, and that it belongs 
820 more to the notion of a part and a content than to [the notion] of 
a whole and a Container. 


17. Text, com. 6. 

18, Reading ' species * for the editiones ' specie' . 
19- Text. com. 57. 
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Therefore, just as God cannot make a horse rationale so he 
cannot make an infinite being actually exist* 

Hence we grant the first [objectiori], because it concludes 
[something] true, although it does not conclude it corree tly, 
insofar as if God ia assumed to make something [that is] infinite 
in one way, stili he can make something infinite in another order- 
For instance, i£ he vere able to make infinite lions. For there is 
nothing greater than the infinite in the order in which it is 
infinite. But in another order nothing prevents there being some- 
thing e Ise greater than the infinite. For instance, the even num- 
bers are infinite, and yet the even numbers and the odd ones taken 
together are more than the even numbers. 

With respect to vhat was objected to the contrary, it is to be 
said that not only vhat is uttered is called the word of the 
understandingi but [also] what is conceived by the mind. Now what 
is inconsistent with itself cannot be conceived by the mind, be- 
cause no one can understand contradictories to be true together, as 
is proved in Metaphysies IV, Hence, since being infinite is incon- 
sistent with what it is to exist actually, this [phrase 'infinite 
in act’ , as in the ^^jection] is not a *"word'r. Hence an infinite in 
act does not exist. And therefore it does not follow that it is 
possible for God, But the philosophers who maintained that an 
infinite exists in act did not know what they vere saying ( propriam 
vocem ignoraverunt ) . 


Quodlibet Tve Ive , Que st ion _2 


Then it was asked about the power of God. First, whether God can 
make contradictories exist together, Second, whether he can make 
infinites in act. 


20- The sentence seems out of place, I suspect a corruption 
of the text here, The Latin of this sentence and the end of the 
preceding sentence reads "hoc non est verbum, unde non est infini- 
tum in actu". If the words 'unde non est’ are deleted, the words 
'infinitum in actu’ wouid supply the phrase I have inserted in 
square brackets in the preceding sentence. 
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Article Whether God can make contradictories b^j^true 
together and infinitas exist in act together* 

To the first point thereforej it is to be said that no [he 
cannot make contradictorias be trua together]» And this does not 
involve an imperfection in the power of God. Rather [it is] because 
it does not have the aspect ( rationem ) of the possible. For every 
active power produces an effect like itself. Now everything that 
acts acts insofar as it is a being in act- Therefore, the effect of 
an agent is a being in act. Therefore, whatever is inconsistent 
with what it is to exist in act is inconsistent with an active 
power- Which would be the case if contradictories existed together. 

To the second point ^ it is to be said that for there actually 
to exist something infinite could be [regarded as] suspect at first 
glance because it would be impossible. For it would follow that it 
would be equal to God. But this does not follow. For that which is 
infinite in one way is not equal to that which is infinite in ali 
ways. For granted that there existed a fire infinite in magnitude, 
it will not be equal to God, because although it is a fire infinite 
in quantity, nevertheless it is something finite in species- Kow 
God is infinite in all ways. 

Therefore, when it is asked whether it is possible for God to 
make something infinite in act, it is to be said that [it is] not- 
For there are two ways in which ^ through the understanding, some- 
thing is inconsistent with an active power: in one way, because it 
is inconsistent with its power; in the other way, because it is 
inconsistent with the manner in which it acts. In the first way it 
is not inconsistent with the absolute power of God, because it does 
not imply a cont radiet ion, But if the manner in which God acts were 
considered, it is not possible. For God acts through his intellect 
and through the Word, which is formative of all things. Hence, all 
the things he brings about ( agit ) must be fonned, Now the infinite 
is taken like matter without form. For the infinite pertains to the 
side of matter. If therefore God brought this about, it would 
follow that the work of God would be unformed. And that is incon- 
sistent with that through which he acts and the manner of [his] 
acting. For he brings all things about through his Word, by which 
alX things are formed. 


21. This question does not conform to the usual 
translation is complete. 
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